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statutes of Cracow, of about the year 1432, in which various arti- 
cles of merchandise are enumerated as follows : Fir stein mandeln, 
Funff stein reysz, Czehen taffet, Czehen stucke heidneschen leymeth 
(Monumenta, vn, 418). Taffet is here used in the sense of 'piece/ 
' bolt of taffeta ' ; the word occurs in the same meaning in the Latin 
accounts of the court of King Ladislaw and Queen Hedwig, of the 
years 1393-1395 : 

pro III tafftis albis pro iopula facienda dno Eegi et consuendo 
more Gallico, quamlibet per Vmarc. recipiendo (Jforram.,xv, 158). 
item pro II tafftis albis ad yaccam dni Eegis, in qua solummodo 
taffte loco bombicis sunt posite, quamlibet tafftam per V marc, 
recipiendo (p. 160). item pro XIV vlnis thafte griseo pro ornato 
predicto viali, recipiendo vlnam per XVII sc. (p. 164). 

Other purchases of black, white, gray, and red taffeta are re- 
corded, the black usually at much lower prices than the other 
colors. It is thus perfectly certain that the material, as well as 
the name, was well known at Cracow as early as 1393 : whether it 
was brought there from Italy I am unable to determine. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 
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On January 19, 1771, The West Indian, a sentimental comedy 
by Eichard Cumberland, was acted at Drury Lane Theatre. This 
play has been, on the whole, the most discussed eighteenth century 
comedy of the sentimental school. The Whitehall Evening Post 
of February 9, 1771, accepted the play as " a good representation 
of life," and the following anecdote attests its currency in everyday 
talk : Lady Blessington, at Genoa with Lord Byron, turned to him 
and said : " You remind me of Belcour in the ' West Indian,' when 
he exclaimed, ' No one sins with more repentance, or repents with 
less amendment than I do/ " 1 The London Magazine for January, 
1771, commended its "variety of incidents" and The Lady's 
Magazine, for the same month, is delighted and amazed with the 
" benevolence breathing through it." 

1 A Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of 
Blessington, p. 102. The passage in the play may he found in Act III, 
Scene 3. 
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The plot was attacked by the critics, especially on the score of 
minute matters of etiquette, and the jewel scene, 2 but the best 
proof of the popularity of Belcour as a stage character is the mass 
of criticism in the periodicals of the day. Belcour was at once one 
of the most censured and most popular of dramatic characters. 
Although both Davies and Murphy thought him a new figure, 
others declared him a copy. 8 It was asserted that Belcour was 
Ranger, a favourite role of Garrick's in Hoadley's Suspicious 
Husband, Lovelace, and many other familiar stage characters. The 
Lady's Magazine for February, 1771, observes that " Belcour is one 
of those every day rakes whom we meet with in the every day novels. 
He is, says this reviewer, a " compound of several youths of spirit 
who have appeared in the British Theatre during the last fifty 
years. The author has judiciously borrowed a leg from this rake, 
and an eye from that — a grace from one, and an air from another — 
blended all together, and produced Belcour." The Critical Review 
for February, 1771, says : " He who would look for the true desig- 
nation of the Creole will rather find him in the hasty outlines of 
Lovel in High Life Below Stairs 4 than in the most laboured 
scenes of this finished comedy." " Though it had a good effect 
upon the stage," says Arthur Murphy, " it cannot be said to be a 
copy from life. The foibles, the humours, and the real manners, of 
a West India planter, are not delineated with truth and accuracy." 5 

The critics attacked not only Belcour's conventionality, but also 
his "immorality." The Monthly Review for February, 1771, 
declared that his "false lustre" was too dangerously attractive, 
and another critic noted with horror that Belcour considered his 
attack upon Miss Dudley not criminal but " meritorious." 6 

But Belcour continued to be a popular Drury Lane character. 
The reason for his success The Monthly Review for February, 
1771, calls " the amiableness and splendor of the character." " The 
' West Indian ' himself," says Hazlitt, " is certainly the support of 
the piece. There is something interesting in seeing a young fellow 

2 See The London Magazine, January, 1771. 

3 See Memoirs of the Life of David Garrich, ii, 267; ir, 88. 

* High Life Below Stairs, a farce ascribed to Garrick, but actually written 
by Reverend James Townley, was successfully acted at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1759. 

Life of David Garrick, ir, 88. 

9 The Monthly Review, February, 1771. 
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of high animal spirits, a handsome fortune, and considerable 
generosity of feeling, launched from the other side of the world 
... to run the gauntlet of the follies and vices of the town." 7 In 
similar mood The British Chronicle of January 30, 1771, applauds 
"the frank and generous nature of the young West Indian, his 
volatile and gay spirit." 

During the period of The West Indian's greatest popularity, the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, the star roles of the play 
were acted by a great variety of capable actors and actresses. 8 One 
successful actor of the part of Belcour was John Bannister, Junior. 
Charles Lamb, on one occasion speaking of Bannister and Suett, 
referred to them as greater personal favourites with the town than 
any other actors of the time. Bannister's most notable perform- 
ances were as Anthony Absolute and Tony Lumpkin. Adolphus 
describes him as Belcour : " The brisk, blundering activity, the 
easy confidence, the rapid advance toward doubtful and dangerous 
adventures, suited well with Bannister's talents." 9 

George Frederick Cooke played the part in 1773. Cooke, who 
had made a reputation in Elizabethan roles, was famous for his 
portrayals of Iago, Richard III, and Shylock. He was a favourite, 
too, as Sir Pertinax McSycophant, and Sir Archy McSarcasm. 
Dunlap, in his Life of Cooke, says: "In October, 1773, he made 
his debut at the Covent Garden Theatre, in the character of 
Belcour, in Mr. Cumberland's second and best comedy the 'West 
Indian.' " 10 Cooke on another occasion played the role of young 
Dudley. 11 Benjamin Wrench, a comedian of distinctly second rate 
powers, gave the character some popularity early in the nineteenth 
century. Wrench, whose most successful parts were Dr. Pangloss 
and Captain Absolute, succeeded Elliston at Bath in 1804, where 
he played the part of Belcour during the season of 1805-6. He 
again played Belcour at Drury Lane on October 7, 1809. 

The other characters of the comedy were played by actors of note. 
Major O'Flaherty was, perhaps, more popular than Belcour. In 
1785 Irish Johnstone was the most famous interpreter of the part. 

7 Lectures on the English Comic Writers, p. 387. 

6 A full description of the first night of The West Indian, and other facts 
in its stage history, is available in the present writer's Richard Cumberland, 
His Life and Dramatic Works (1917) . 

8 Memoirs of John Bannister, I, 208. 

10 1, 148. " Ibid., I, 49. 
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The London Chronicle of October 6, 1785, declares that Johnstone 
"manifested powers which will entitle him to a high rank in 
Comedy. His play was at once chaste and characteristic. He gave 
the part all the necessary brogue, without that offensive drawl and 
broad dialect." At the first Covent Garden performance Edward 
Shuter, admired for his Scrub, Master Stephen, and Launcelot, 
played Major O'Flaherty. Other actors of the part were Hamerton, 
Duncan, and Bland. The London Courier of December 24, 1807, 
commends the acting of Hamerton in the part, and The General 
Magazine for September, 1788, praises Duncan. The history of 
Bland as Major O'Flaherty, is, I believe, unknown. The Memoirs 
of C. L. Lewis contain various unimportant anecdotes concerning 
the history of the part. 

The admirable if somewhat faint character of Charlotte Eusport 
was acted by Mrs. Abingdon. Fanny Barton, in turn a flower girl, 
a milliner's servant, and a cook-maid, had first become known on 
the stage as Mrs. Abingdon in 1759. After Garrick brought her 
from Dublin to London she was enormously successful as Beatrice, 
Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modish, and Millamant. Cumberland 
greatly admired her, and his Memoirs are filled with references to 
this actress, whom Garrick called " the worst of bad women," and 
Walpole " the very person ! " 12 She achieved great success as 
Charlotte Eusport, and later acted the part of Letitia in Cumber- 
land's play The Choleric Man. Maria Theresa Kemble, wife of 
Charles Kemble, occasionally essayed the part of Charlotte Eusport. 
The London Courier of December 24, 1807, says she performed 
the part " respectably." Other actresses less known to fame who 
tried the role were Mrs. Duncan and Mrs. Day. The General 
Magazine for September, 1788, reviews Mrs. Duncan's perform- 
ance. When the Theater Eoyal opened on November 21, 1772, 
with The West Indian, The London Courant of November 22 stated 
that " the actress who made her first appearance as Lady Eusport 
[Mrs. Day] received the loudest and most genuine marks of public 
favour." Miss Phillips, later Mrs. Crouch, " played the very inter- 
esting character of Louisa Dudley ; and as she possessed in herself 

12 " The Cumberland Papers " in the British Museum contain several 
unpublished letters of Eichard Cumberland and Mrs. Abingdon, written to 
each other. 
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every delicate charm which it required, she rendered it a highly 
finished portrait of polished nature." 13 

Genest in his Some Account of the English Drama, does not 
state the number of times The West Indian was performed at its 
first appearance, but, from accounts of Cumberland and the news- 
papers of the day, one may safely assume that the play enjoyed a 
run of approximately thirty nights. The other performances noted 
specifically by Genest occurred at Covent Garden on the following 
dates: October 15, 1773, February 22, 1786, October 21, 1797, and 
December 23, 1807. Besides these performances the Theatrical 
Eegister of The Gentleman's Magazine records between December 
1, 1779, and January 29, 1805, a period of twenty-five years, about 
forty-eight performances. The West Indian was acted at least 
once in each of the years 1779, 1782, 1784, 1786, 1787, 1793, 1794, 
1797; 1800 and 1803 saw the play performed twice each year; 
during 1774, 1785, and 1802 there were three performances each 
year; 1784 records four; 1786 five; 1789 six; and 1805 nine per- 
formances of the play. Such statistics indicate the unceasing 
popularity of the piece. Criticisms of later performances all show 
the favour of English, Scotch, Irish, and American 14 audiences. 15 

Stanley T. Williams. 

Yale University. 



13 Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, I, 166. Miss Farren acted the part of Char- 
lotte Rusport in the same production. (The London Chronicle of October 
1, 1772, describes Miss Masell as Louisa Dudley.) Miss Phillips, a capa- 
ble actress, made her first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre in 1781 in 
the opera, Artaaserwes. Her Memoirs are an amusing but useful collection 
of old dramatic records, all touched by their author's sentimental viewpoint. 

11 See Seilhamer, History of the American Stage, It92-11ST, in, 36, 80, 
99, 198, 210, 220, 350. For a list of productions see Ibid., m, 381. 

15 The Whitehall Evening Post of January 26, 1771, contains a poem 
satirizing Cumberland and, in particular, The Brothers (1769) and The 
West Indian. Further significant comments concerning the stage history 
of The West Indian may be found in: The Oxford Magazine for January, 
1771, and The Universal Magazine for February, 1771. 
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